2» 


ENDED 


A tempting political hedge—the 
“double budget’—is being con- 
sidered in Administration councils. 

The idea, briefly, is to class cer- 
tain expenditures as long-range in- 
vestments; put them into a sepa- 
rate budget and view them as as- 
sets. Within limits, this is stand- 
ard accounting practice. A. good 
case may be made for the move. 
The obvious danger is that almost 
every large gov’t expenditure holds 
theoretical promise of eventual 
profit. On this basis, virtually the 
entire “Fair Deal” program could 
be conveniently capitalized; for’gn 
loans and defense expenditures 
might be justified as investments 
in “security’—and so on all the 
way down the line. 

Following this philosophy, the 
Administration could spend its bil- 
lions, yet face voters with a “bal- 
anced” budget. This is an impor- 
tant consideration psychologically, 
because Democratic leaders, in- 
cluding some of the inner circle, 
sense party’s increasing vulnerabili- 
ty on issue of deficits. But fact 
remains that these vast expendi- 
tures, regardless of classification, 
result in a specific inflationary ef- 
fect. Realistically, gov’t will still 
be spending substantially more 
than it takes in. Opponents can be 
expected to attack this “program 
of evasion.” 

The revolutionary change can 
hardly be effected before next fis- 
cal yr, but you should be fully 
aware of what is proposed, and 
the portent of the program. 
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MAY WE gue YOU ON THAT? 


Sen ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wis: 
“This nation is a sucker for an 
atomic solar-plexus blow. Our traf- 
fic-choked, sardine-jammed cities, 
like N Y and Chicago, can be- 
come the graveyards of American 
civilization.” 1-Q 

Sir STAFFORD Cripps, British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, advis- 
ing Church of England to stay out 
of coming British elections: “We 
do not want politics in our re- 
ligion, but we do want Christian 
standards in our politics.” 2-Q 

Lt Col JOHN GRABLE Jr, describ- 
ing harrowing experiences of 18 
survivors of B-29 crash-landing at 
sea: “There was much thinking 
and praying but nobody turned 
evangelist.” 3-Q 

Pope Prius XII: “The only genu- 
ine guarantee of peace is to be 
sought not in force but in the soul 
of a nation, that is to say, in the 
inner life of its people.” 4-Q 


Sen CLAUDE PEPPER, of Fla, ex- 
plaining why Democrats should 
not abolish Republican Party: ““We 
need it like varsity football teams 
need scrubs for practice.” 5-Q 

Gov Jas H Dorr, of Pa: “Our 
(Republican) party has to more 
closely understand the problems 
of the average guy. The only way 
we're going to win elections is to— 
when we're in power—do the things 
we promised to do when we're 
out of power.” 6-Q 

HvuGH DALTON, British Labor par- 
ty leader, commenting on Labor 


Gov’t plan to curb powers of House 
of Lords: “We have only clipped 
half their remaining feathers. They 
can still flap about for short 
periods.” 7-Q 


a ” 


Jas F Byrnes, former Sec’y of 
State: “Big gov’t is more danger- 
ous than big business. Little gov’ts 
can regulate big business .. . but 
it is difficult to-reguiate big 
gov’t.” 8-Q 

JaKoB A MALIK, Soviet Deputy 
For’gn Minister: “The Soviet Union 
is not threatening anyone and is 
not preparing to threaten anyone. 
We are being threatened.” 9-Q 

JOHN J McC.Loy, U S High Com- 
missioner to Germany: “The over- 
whelming majority of Germans are 
tired of the philosophy of hate and 
are pretty thoroughly cured of any 
desire- for another totalitarian 
gov’t.” 10-Q 

Foy D KOHLER, new head of 
State Dep’t’s Voice of America: 
“The Russians developed under the 
Czars a healthy skepticism toward 
authority. It’s up us to keep their 
skepticism alive.” 
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AIR AGE—1 

When an atom bomb explodes, 
that’s news—still. But 18 centuries 
ago the Romans were using urani- 
um as a means of coloring a pale 


green.—BERNARDINE KIELTY, Book- 
of-the-Mo Club News. 
ATOMIC AGE—2 

“It happened again,” said the 


unstrung designer of military 
planes, to the psychiatrist. “It be- 
came obsolete while I was draw- 


ing it."—Sen Soaper, syndicated 
column. 
AUTOMOBILE—Prices—3 


Ernest R Breech, exec v-pres of 
Ford Motor Co, figured that the 
Model A Ford, if reproduced ex- 
actly as it was in °32, would re- 
tail today for $1200. It cost $700 
in °32.—Christian Science Monitor. 


BOREDOM—4 

A bore is a man who deprives 
you of solitude without providing 
you company.—GIAN VINCENZO GRaA- 
VINA, contemporary Italian writer. 


BUSINESS—5 

He who makes the most noise 
isn’t necessarily in a sound busi- 
ness—P L ANDARR, Advance, hm, 
Advance Publishing Co. 


CHILDREN—6 


Ten-yr-old school girls in Nu- 
remberg were ordered by their 
teacher to write an essay, tradition- 
al in German schools, to be en- 
titled “The Most Beautiful Day in 
My Life.” 

One of the gray-faced children 
wrote: “The most beautiful day in 
my life was Feb 17, 47, when my 
brother died and I inherited his 
shoes and woolen underwear.”— 
Arkansas Baptist. 


CHRISTMAS—7 

For centuries men have kept an 
appointment with Christmas. 
Christmas means fellowship, feast- 
ing, giving and receiving, a time 
of good cheer, home——-W J RONALD 
Tucker, Pulpit Preaching. 


COMMUNISM—8 

We communists are not a people 
of emotion. We have no time to 
spare for bitterness—Matyas Ra- 
KOSI, Deputy Prime Minister of 
Hungary, who spent 14 yrs in 
prison as a communist, quoted in 
Missions. 


1 
| | 
j A word is dead | 
j When it is said, l 
| Some say. | 
| I say it just | 
| Begins to live | 
| That day—Emiry Dicxkm- | 
; son,* American poet. 9 
COMPLACENCY—10 

When you are completely satis- 
fied, remember what happens to 
a fat turkey.—Fifth Wheel, hm, 
Ind Motor Truck Ass’n. 


CRITICISM—11 

Pay no att’n to what critics say. 
There has never been set up a 
statue in honor of a critic—Jan 
SIBELIUs,* Finnish composer. 


DEPENDABILITY—12 

There is nothing more important 
than dependability. It is priceless 
and it has no substitute. Over the 
portals of the N Y C Post Office 





are inscribed the words of Herodo- 
tus: “Neither snow, nor rain, nor 
heat, nor gloom of night shall 
stay these couriers from the swift 
completion of their appointed 
rounds.”—CarL Ho.tmes, Elizabeth 
(N J) Daily Jnl. 


DEPRESSION—13 

A workingman’s definition of a 
Depression: “It’s a time when me 
and my kind are out of jobs and 
would, if we had the dough, be 
able to afford the things that were 
‘too high for us to afford when we 
had jobs.”"—American Freeman. 


EDUCATION—14 

It’s a great pity that things 
weren’t so arranged that an emp- 
ty head, like an empty stomach, 
wouldn’t let its owner rest until 
he put something in it—OLIN MIL- 
LER, Ladies’ Home Jnl. 


EGOTISM—15 

A few yrs ago, when Julie Hay- 
den and Laurette Taylor* were re- 
hearsing a scene from The Glass 
Menagerie, one of the lines called 
for Miss Taylor (who was on the 
far side of the stage) to be center 
stage. Miss Hayden became quite 
indignant and suggested that Miss 
Taylor adhere to the author’s di- 
rections. Repl’d the inimitable Miss 
Taylor: “Wherever I am, Miss Hay- 
den, is center stage!”—IrvInG Horr- 
MAN, Hollywood Reporter. 


FAITH—16 
You can do very little with 
faith, but you can do nothing 
without it—Sam’t BuTLER,* Eng- 
lish author. 


FREEDOM—17 

The only freedom which deserves 
the name is that of pursuing our 
own good in our own way, so long 
as we do not attempt to deprive 
others of theirs or impede their 
efforts to obtain it—JOHN STUART 
MILL, quoted in Labor Union. 


FRIENDSHIP—18 
There’s something so beautiful 
in coming on one’s very own in- 


MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher 
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most thoughts in another. In one 
way, it’s one of the greatest pleas- 
ures one has.—OLIvE SCHREINER, 
novelist, quoted in Today’s Woman. 


GOD—and Man—19 
What we are is God’s gift to us. 
What we become is our gift to 
God.—Pipefuls, hm, State Mutual 

Life Assurance Co. 
soe ena cas das ecm ee Sel ei e-em eh ss \ 
They say... | 
According to ruling of Fed | 
of Radio Artists, when an- | 
nouncer in a tuberculosis pre- | 
vention broadcast coughs, fol- | 
lowing the script, he qualifies | 
for pay as actor. Natl Home | 
Monthly of Canada immediate- | 
ly raises question of uninten- 
tional burp in a bicarb com- 
mercial Some 43 million 
kids under 17 (10,000 way under 
in the creeping or toddling 
stage) will be looking for San- 
ta soon. Business note on San- 
ta’s pack: $300 million will be 
spent for toys this yr... 
Survey Bulletin reports another 
seasonal statistic: liquor distill- 
ers say approx 20% of yr’s sales | 
come in Nov, Dec .. . News- | 
weeR “Periscope” reveals that | 
question of how to use tele- | 
vision for political purposes in | 
’*50 is bothering both parties. | 
Comedian FRED ALLEN still j 
doesn’t like the medium. Con- | 


tends: “TV stands for tired | 
vaudeville.” | 
Linea catastcpes Sa l-iS e-ns a 


HAPPINESS—20 

The elder statesman, Jan Chris- 
tian Smuts, former Prime Minister 
of S Africa, once was asked if he 
made money on his farm. 

“Not much,” he ans’d. “I make 
happiness.” — Property, syndicated 
by Cambridge Assoc’s, Boston 


HATE—21 

Hate—Hell’s gift to the primi- 
tive mind—Et Cetera, hm, South- 
western Investment Co. 


HISTOR Y—22 

History is a mighty drama, en- 
acted upon the theatre of time, 
with suns for lamps and eternity 
for a background.—THOs CARLYLE,* 
English essayist. 


HUMAN RELATIONS—23 

A father once said to me, in 
speaking of his 12-yr-old daughter, 
“I want her to be good to live 
with. My mother was hike that. 
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Everyone in the community loved 
her.” Not to get along with people 
means lack of success in business, 
lack of ease in society, and failure 
to reach the American ideal of 
friendliness, neighborliness and co- 
operation.—HELEN Ross, “Learning 
to Live with People,” Natl Parent- 
Teacher, 11-’49. 


INDUSTRY—24 

Out of every dollar of sales made 
by a mfr, 47¢ go for mat’ls and 
supplies, of which 35 to 45¢ go to 
workers who produce those mat’ls. 
Nine cents go for taxes of which 
4¢ are paid to gov’t employes. Six 
cents go for depreciation, main- 
tenance, repairs, and interests; 2¢ 
for adv’g, and 1¢ for research. That 
leaves 35¢ from the sales dollar of 
which the employes get 29¢. The 
remaining 6¢ are profit of which 
3¢ are set aside for tomorrow’s 
jobs by reserves to buy new ma- 
chines and to expand plants. The 
remaining 3¢ are paid to stock 
holders, who are the owners of the 
machines, the tools, and the fac- 
tory bldgs——Harvey S FIRESTONE, 
Jr, pres, Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co, quoted in American Gas Ass'n 
Monthly. 


LANGUAGE—25 
King Jas once called St Paul’s 
Cathedral “amusing, awful and ar- 


tificial.” And, strange as it may 
seem to us, the architect was 
pleased. At that time, amusing 


meant amazing, awful meant awe- 
inspiring, and artificial meant ar- 
tistic—Mrs J N CorRNELIvs, Bir- 
mingham News-Age-Herald. 


MEMORY—26 

Luise Jorgensen, a Danish ac- 
tress, recited the entire Book of 
Job—all 15,000 words of it—from 
memory at a service in Manchester 
Cathedral, England. It took 82 
min’s. At the end she apologized 
for her 1 error. She said “only” 
instead of “but.”—Capper’s Wkly. 


MIND—27 

Minds are like parachutes; they 
function only when they are open. 
—Origin unknown. 


NATURE—28 

Nature is by no means an illus- 
tration of the triumph of physi- 
cal force, swiftness, and cunning. 
It seems, on the contrary, that 
species decidedly weak, such as the 
ant, the bee, the pigeon, the duck, 





and the deer—owing to their so- 
ciality and mutual protection—suc- 
ceed best in the struggle for life— 
PETER KROPOTKIN, Ethics. (Tudor) 




















Thirty-four yrs ago (Dec 4, 15) 
there sailed from Hoboken, N J, 
one of the most fantastic expedi- - 
tions in American history—the ill- 
fated “Peace Ship”* chartered by 
HENRY ForD to “get the boys out 
of the trenches by Christmas.” 

The peace program was begun 
seriously enough by Madame RI- 
SIKA SCHWIMMER, a_ well-placed 
Hungarian who had documents to 
support her assertion that warring 
factions were ready for armistice. 
“If a delegation representing neu- 
tral countries were sent to Europe,” 
she declared, “the way could be 
paved for peace.” Prominent Amer- 
icans, including JANE ADDAMS and 
WM JENNINGS BRYAN, were im- 
pressed by the plan for “continu- 
ous neutral mediation.” 

It was the great misfortune of 
Madame SCHWIMMER to encounter 
the ardent pacifist, Henry Forp, 
who, with characteristic enthusi- 
asm, swept the whole project out 
of her hands. Forp had only the 
haziest idea of what the program 
was all about, but he promptly 
chartered an ocean liner and be- 
gan issuing invitations to all and 
sundry. Important persons found 
plausible excuses to decline. Crack- 
pots and zealots accepted with 
alacrity. To the press, it was just 
another huge Ford Joke. Madame 
SCHWIMMER and her dismayed dele- 
gates protested in vain. 

The Ark of Peace was packed to 
capacity. Early arrivals found the 
ship’s public rooms decorated with 
olive branches and stuffed doves. 
Someone, appropriately, had re- 
leased a collection of squirrels to 
scamper about. The whole effect 
was that of “a revival in a psycho- 
pathic ward.” Probably more than 
one discouraged delegate echoed 
the sentiments of Judge Ben Linp- 
SEY, whose last words to a reporter 
were, “Oh, God, why am I here?” 
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Dynamute King 
Early in h.s research in explo- 
sives, ALFRED NOBEL,* Swedish 
chemist, revealed his hope—‘to 
turn out a substance or a machine 
of such horrible capacity for mass 
annihilation that wars would be- 
come altogether imposs:ble.” It was 
NosEL’s belief that “On the day 
when 2 army corps will be able to 
annihilate each other in 1 sec, all 
civilized nations will recoil from 
war in horror and disband forces.” 
Later, realizing the utter fallacy 
of his dreams, he planned that his 
wealth accumulated as “Dynamite 
King” might promote world peace. 
Ironically, battles over his will 
raged thru the courts for yrs. Fi- 
nally, on Dec 10, 1901, the Sth 
anniv of his death, the Nobel prizes 
were awarded for the 1st time. 

Herta E Pavti, in Alfred Nobel: 
Dynamite King—Architect of Peace 
(Fischer), tells of NoBet’s 1st men- 
tion of the Peace Prize in writing 
to BERTHA VON SUTTNER, a pacifist 
friend, Jan 7, 1893: 

“. . . I should like to allot part 
of my fortune to the formation 
of a prize fund to be distributed in 
every period of 5 yrs (we may say 
6 times, for if we have failed at 
the end of 30 yrs to reform the 
present system we shall inevitably 
revert to barbarism). This prize 
would be awarded to the man or 
the woman who has done the 
most to advance the idea of gen’l 
peace in Europe .. .” 

In Nov 1895, he signed his fi- 
nal will. The Peace Prize should 
go “to the person who has done 
the most effective work to promote 
friendship between nations, and to 
secure the elimination or reduc- 
tion of standing armies, as well 
as for the formation and populari- 
zation of peace congresses.” 

This was the formula that be- 
came official when he died. 


NEUROSIS—29 . 

Some 5 million Americans are 
est’d to be suffering from psycho- 
neurosis—that is, their everyday 
lives are impaired by emotional 
maladjustments. All together, prob- 
ably 1 person out of every six in 
the U S needs some kind of help 
in his or her emotional adjustment. 
—ARTHUR GORDON, “What Is Your 
Ereaking Point?” Redbook, 11-’49. 


OPINION—30 

A clash of doctrines is not a 
disaster—it is an opportunity—A 
N WHITEHEAD, Science Digest. 


OPPORTUNITY—31 

If opportunity knocked on some 
people’s heads instead of their 
doors she’d get better results —Gil- 
crafter, hm, Gilbert Paper Co. 


PATRIOTISM—32 

My country is the world; my 
countrymen are mankind. — Wm 
LLoyp GaRRISON,* American abo- 
litionist. 
PEACE—33 


Genuine peace is not a negative 
thing. It is not merely the absence 
of open warfare. Rather it is a 
positive program having 4 com- 
ponents, no one of which can be 
ignored. The components are eco- 
nomic co-operation, political co- 
operation, power and understand- 
ing—Dr MILTON S_ EISENHOWER, 
pres, Kans State College. 


PROSPERITY—34 

Prosperity demands of us more 
prudence and moderation than ad- 
versity.—CIcEro,* Roman orator. 


PSYCHOLOG Y—35 

Selfridge’s in London once cre- 
ated a sensation and blocked traf- 
fic by putting a peephole in a 
curtained window with the label: 
“For the clean minded.” 


Behind it was a display of 
towels. — Times of Brazil. (Sao 
Paulo) 

PUNISHMENT—36 


How to beat a wife was the 
subject from the bench in New 
Zealand recently. In Auckland, a 
Maori was fined for beating his 
wife so severely that she was 
sent to a hospital. The magistrate 
said he thought it proper that at 
times a man should beat his wife, 
and the Bible supported that 
statement; but beating must be 
done as a service of love, not in 


temper. Accused should have used 
@ reasonably sized stick. It was a 
pity he lost his temper and used 


an iron bar. — Daily Telegraph. 
(London) 
RADIO—Television—37 

While all this talk continues 


about radio going on indefinitely, 
the scramble among advertisers 
to get out of radio and into tele- 
vision is increasing. It is virtually 
impossible . . . to interest a spon- 
sor in a radio program unless it 
has television possibilities or unless 
the star is being groomed for tele- 
vision and is using radio for a 
build-up. — JOHN Crossy, N Y 
Herald-Tribune Syndicate. 


SAFETY—Lack—38 

There’s at least one of these back 
of every accident: 

I don’t know. 

I don’t care. 

I forgot. 

What’s the use? 

It can’t happen to me. 

I can look out for myself. 

This safety stuff is all “baloney.” 
—G E News, hm, Gen’! Electric Co. 


The Typical American 

The typical American is he 
who, whether rich or _ poor, 
whether dwelling in the North, 
£outh, East or West, whether 
scholar, professional man, mer- | 
chant, mfr, farmer, or skilled | 
worker for wages, lives the life | 
of a good citizen and a good | 
neighbor; who believes loyally | 
and with all his heart in his | 
country’s institutions, and in | 
the underlying principles on | 
which these institutions are | 
built; who directs both his pri- | 
vate and his public life by | 
sound principles; who cherishes | 
high ideals; and who aims to 
train his children for a useful 
life and for their country’s | 
service.—NICHOLAS MURRAY BUT- | 
LER,* The American As He Is. | 
(Macmillan) ‘ 39 | 


SALESMANSHIP—40 

Good salesmen, like good cooks, 
create an appetite when the buyer 
doesn’t seem hungry.—W™M FEATHER, 
quoted in Forbes. 


SOCIALISM—41 

Hungary’s toddlers will receive 
their early Marxist indoctrination 
thru “socialized” toys this Christ- 
mas. Hungarian Communist educa- 
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tors believe that pastimes such as 
“Monopoly” served to breed “bank- 
ers, gamblers and exploiters,” stim- 
ulating capitalistic instincts. These 
games had “stocks and shares” as 
props. Instead, they substitute a 
game called “Who Contributes Most 
to Socialism?” with outline projects 
for various targets set by the forth- 
coming 5-yr plan—N A N A. 


SPEECH—Speaking—42 

The subject of Mary Garden’s 
Ist lecture here this fall was “Men, 
Money and Music,” and she dis- 
pensed with the list two in 30 
sec’s. “To know anything about 
men,” she declared, “one must 
marry, and I never married. As to 
money, I have always made enough 
to satisfy my wants and have some 
left over to help a few less fortu- 
nate. Now, let us talk about mu- 
sic . 


She held an audience of 2,000 
for an hr on that topic—Frepa 
DRAPER, Opera & Concert. 


” 


SUCCESS—43 

Success in Hollywood is like good 
advice. It goes in one yr and out 
the other—ERsSKINE JOHNSON, Pho- 
toplay. 


TAXES—44 

Debating a tax plan in the Brit- 
ish Parliament a few yrs ago, Sir 
John Simon told the story of the 
French woman who greeted her 
fowls with this question: “My dear 
fowls, I want to consult with you. 
Would you prefer to be boiled or 
roasted?” 

The fowls reasonably repl’d that 
they did not wish to be either 
boiled or roasted. 

“My dear fowls,” chided the 
woman, “you are wandering from 
the point.” 

Taxpayers always seem to have 
the same untempting choice— 
Execs’ Digest, syndicated by Cam- 
bridge Assoc’s, Boston. 


TELEVISION—45 

Some television programs call 
for all our faith, some for all our 
hope, and many for all our charity. 
—VAUGHN MONROE, radio program. 


TIME—46 

Paste this in your hat if you're 
worried and impatient. If you re- 
garded all the time (1% billion 
yrs) since the earth began as 1 
yr from Jan ist to Dec 31st, then 


the period covered by history 
would begin at 1 min, 12 sec’s be- 
fore midnight Dec 3lst.—HazLan 
MILLER, Des Moines Register. 


TROUBLE—47 

If you can laugh at your troubles 
you will never run out of some- 
thing to laugh about.—Lovure Mor- 
RIs, Wesleyan Christian Advocate. 


VALUES—48 

We are forced to measure each 
moment partly in and of itself, 
for if everything is justified solely 
by the future, life becomes rather 
futile—-MALCOLM R SUTHERLAND, Jr, 
Christian Register. 


VISION—49 

Don’t worry too much about what 
lies ahead. Go as far as you can 
see, and when you get there, you 
can see farther on—Great West 
Life Bulletin. 


WAR—Cost—50 

The initial outlay for World War 
I was about $27 billion, while its 
eventual cost was est’d by Pres 
Coolidge at about $100 billion. 

The initial cost of our participa- 
tion in World War II was about 
$350 billion or 13 times as great 
as the lst war. It has been est’d 
that the ultimate cost of this war, 
including expenditures already made 
and commitments already assumed, 
will total $1 trillion, 404 billion. 
Included in this war cost are such 
items as recovery and occupation 
expenses, veterans’ payments, and 
interest on bonds.—GorRDON GRay, 
Sec’y of Army, in recent speech. 


WEALTH—51 

There is nothing that makes 
men rich and strong but that 
which they carry inside of them. 
True wealth is of the heart, not of 
the hand—JOHN MILTON,* Eng- 
lish poet. 


WORK—52 

Work is like many other good 
habits; you have to cultivate it 
to understand the satisfactions and 
blessings it brings in its wake— 
Expositor. 


WORLD AFFAIRS—53 

This century has seen incredible 
things, things incalculable, the 
prophecy of which would have 
been thought madness. Whole 
peoples have gone berserk, the 
earth has been devastated by glob- 


al wars, continents lie desolate. 
Still worse calamity is feared. It 
is conceivable that war should ap- 
ply weapons able to destroy all 
human life, or even the life of 
this planet. We have entered a 


new and terrible dimension of be- 
ing.—HvuGH MILER, Community of 
(Macmillan) 


Man. 





December 4 
1642—d Cardinal Richelieu, French pre- 
late, statesman 
1783—Washington’s Farewell 
1795—*b Thos Carlyle, 
1835—*b Sam Butler, 
1865—b Edith Cavell, 
1915—**‘Peace Ship” 

December 5 
1782—b Martin Van Buren, 8th U S pres 
17991—d_ Wolfgang Mozart, Austrian 
composer 
1870—d Alexandre Dumas, 
t 


Address 
British essayist 
English author 
British nurse 
sailed for Europe 


French no- 


velis 
1901—*b Walt Disney, American artist, 
cartoonist 
1920—2ist amendment ended prohibi- 
tion in 8 a 
1931—d Vachel Lindsay, American poet 
December 6 
1857—b Jos Conrad, Polish-born English 
nove:ist 
——— Anthony Trollope, English nov- 
elist 


1886—b voyce Kilmer, 
1889—d Jefferson 
federacy 
December 7 
BC 43;—*d Marcus Cicero, 
tor, statesman 
1787—Delaware ist state to ratify Con- 
stitution 
1876—b Wila Cather, 


American poet 
Davis, pres, Con- 


Roman ora- 


American author 


1938—France-Germany signed peace 
pact 

1941—Japan attacked Pearl Harbor 

1946—*d Laurette Taylor, American 
actress 

1947—*d Nicholas Murray Butler, Amer- 


ican educator 
December 8 
1542—b Mary, Queen of Scots 
1691—*d Richard Baxter, English Puri- 
tan divine 
1765—b Eli Whitney, American inventor 
1865—*b Jan Sibelius, Finnish composer 
1941—_U 8S deciared war on Japan 
December 9 
1608—*b John Milton, English poet 
1667—b Wm Whiston, English clergy- 


man 
1848—b Joel Chandler Harris, American 
author, creator of Uncle Remus 
stories 
1874—d Ezra Cornell, 
lanthropist, 
December 10 
1787—b Thos H Gallaudet, 
educator of deaf & du 
1805—*b Wm Lloyd Garrison, American 


American phi- 
founder Cornell Univ 


American 
mb 


abolitionist 

1822—b Cesar Franck, Belgian-born 
French composer 

1830—*b Emily Dickinson, American 


P 
1851—b Melvil Dewey, American librar- 
ian, educator 
1896—*d Alfred Nobel, Swedish chemist 
1936—Edw VIII abdicated 


1946—*d Damon Runyon, American 
journalist 
*Indicates relevant mat’l in current 


issue. See items thus marked. 
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An uncle of a little girl who is 
almost 4 was visiting at her home 
just before Christmas and wanted 
a line on prospective gifts. So he 
lapsed into Pig Latin and asked 
her mother, “Going to get Airmay 
an aintray?” 

“Yup,” spoke up the little girl, 
“with tracks, too.”—IRvinc HoFrr- 
MAN, Hollywood Reporter. a 

Washington: that which had 
its face on all our money but 
now its hands are on it.—Of- 
fice Appliances. 


An official who had occasion to 
write to a mbr of a Chinese colony, 
mindful of the Oriental’s apprecia- 
tion of flowery language, and of 
his own duty to the cause of good 
public relations, ended his letter 
with the wish: “May Heaven pre- 
serve you always.” 

To the delight of the official’s of- 
fice staff, the Chinaman responded 
with: “May Heaven pickle you, 
too."—Cambridge (England) Daily 
News. b 


Women have their ears 
pierced—men just have theirs 
bored.—Mutual Moments, hm, 
Mutual Benefit Health & Ac- 
cident Ass’n. 


To ameliorate their reception of 
American tourists, Paris merchants 
and hotel proprietors this yr de- 
cided to greet them in English. 
Some results were very curious dis- 
tortions of the language of Shake- 
speare. 

For instance, one modiste on 
the Rue de Rennes displayed a 
notice in her shop window read- 
ing: “For Sale: Dresses for Night 
Life and St Walking.” 

There is a typewritten sign in 
the lobby of a hotel in the Latin 
Quarter which reads: “Guests are 
invited to make noise after 10 p m 
as little as possible.” — France- 
Amerique. c 

Walt Disney* recently ret’d from 
Europe, and a photographer was 
on hand to meet him. Referring to 
Disney’s next movie venture, 
“Treasure Ireland,” which will be 
produced entirely without cartoons, 


GOOD STORIES © 


Ni CU Can Wse 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


MILTON CANIFF 
Cartoonist 


The way in which readers 
come to identify cartoon char- 
acters as real individuals is a 
constant revelation to me—and 
sometimes a rather grave re- 
sponsibility. 

During the war, I had placed 
one of the characters in my 
daily cartoon strip on fur- 
lough in Boston. Action re- 
quired that he be called to im- 
mediate duty in the Pacific 
theater. Accordingly, a cable- 
gram was prepared, showing an 
authentic Boston address, which 
I had had carefully checked in 
advance, to make certain it 
was an ap’t bldg, rather than 
a private dwelling. 

The morning this particular 
strip appeared, reproducing the 
cable, the Boston newspaper 
carrying the feature rec’d a 
plaintive telephone call from 
the wife of the bldg custodian. 
“I wish,” she pleaded, “you 
would send someone out here 
to do something. There are 20 
people milling around out in 
front, and they won’t believe 
me when I tell them I haven’t 
a vacant ap’t!” 


the photographer said, “I hear 
you’re working with people now, 
Mr Disney.” “Yes,” said the great 
cartoonist with a _ twinkle, “it’s 
quite a come-down.”—This Wk. d 


“ ’ 


The only sad season note is 
that Christmas finds the Re- 
publicans without any sock.— 
Times-Picayune New Orleans 
States. 

Bob Hope’s satire on a Russian 
disk jockey recently was his fun- 
niest program in yrs. “For our 
comrades in Siberia” the Red spin- 
ner played Baby It’s Cold Outside, 
and for Premier Stalin Don’t Cry 
Joe. But the topper was a tune 
“requested by Stalin and dedicated 
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to his old friend Tito.” The title? 
Where Are You Now That I Need 
You? Naturally all platters were 
“new, Russian records—45 revolu- 
tions per min.’—Milwaukee Jnl 
Magazine. e 


In answer to the question, “What 
is a prime minister?” a _ pupil 
wrote: “A prime minister is a 
preacher at his best.”—Ezrpositor. f 


The 2 conv delegates, strangers 
to each other, had been doubled 
up in the same hotel room. As 
they were dressing for the formal 
dinner, one asked the other, “Say, 
can you make up a dress tie? My 
wife always does mine, but she 
isn’t along this trip.” 

“Sure can,” the other repl’d. “Lie 
down flat on the bed,” he added 
and then proceeded to do a beau- 
tiful job on the tie. 

“That’s swell,” said his room- 
mate. “But tell me, why did I have 
to lie down on the bed so you 
could fix my tie?” 

“Well, you see,” repl’d the oblig- 
ing one, “I’m an undertaker and 
that’s the only way I can do it.”— 
F G KERNAN, Tracks, hm, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry. g 

A treaty used to be some- 
thing you made with your ene- 
my; now it’s something you try 
to negotiate with your allies.— 

Christian Science Monitor. 


“ 


In 17th century England, the 
people were so interested in what 
well-known individuals said short- 
ly before they died that it was 
virtually a duty of the family of 
the deceased to publish such state- 
ments. Thus, when Richard Bax- 
ter,* a famous English divine, lost 
his wife in 1681, he published The 
Last Words of Mrs Baxter. As it 
had a tremendous sale, the printer 
decided to cash in on. the demand 
for the late lady’s death-bed ut- 
terances, and he composed and 
published More Last Words of Mrs 
Baxter. But the minister soon 
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killed its sale with a handbill 
which simply read, “Mrs Baxter 
did not say anything else!”—MEE 
MORNINGSIDE, True. h 


There is nothing’ shorter 
than the distance between 2 
parked cars.—Banking. 


““To my son,” was the bequest 
of a father whose patience had 
reached its ultimate limit, “I leave 
the pleasure of earning a living. 


For 25 yrs he thought it was 
mine.”—Production Progress. i 
= a ape oe i i 1 
Cursory Rhyme | 

Circa °49 


Thirty days hath pn, 
April, June, and November; | 
When December doth arrive, | 
Kids can’t count past “25.”— | 
H J Hicpon, Phoenix Flame, hm, | 
Phoenix Metal Cap Co. j | 


A man walking along the st 
picked up a page that had fallen 
out of a child’s coloring book. The 
page had a picture of an automo- 
bile on it, with this inscription 
underneath: “Color auto with yel- 
low crayon.” The man was a little 
distressed to note that the young 
artist had completely ignored the 
simple instruction, and had re- 
belliously colored the car a violent 
purple. The gentleman, a former 
army officer, is wishing now that 
he could psychoanalyze the child. 
“I think,” he remarked, “that we 
might find a future admiral.”— 
Minneapolis Tribune. k 


“ ” 


In olden days girls used to 
attend gym classes and use 
dumb-bells to get color in their 
cheeks. Now they use color on 
their cheeks to get dumb-bells. 
—Origin unknown. 


“ ” 


A Westerner unfamiliar with the 
quirks of television strode into a 
bar in Bettendorf, Iowa, where the 
customers were watching an Iowa- 
Oregon football game. The score 
stood 17-6 for Oregon. “You just 
can’t beat . . . West Coast teams,” 
he said, quaffing his beer. The 
other customers offered to bet Iowa 
would win. “You guys are crazy,” 
retorted the Westerner. “You're 
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on!” When Iowa won, 34-31, he 
sadly paid off. It was a movie of 
the previous wk’s game.—News- 
week. 1 

A musician apologized to his 
friend for a poor performance ex- 
plain, “I had to play by ear.” 

“Yeah,” his friend repl’d, “that’s 
the way I had to listen.”—Gro F 
SAUNDERS, Toastmaster. m 

The latest joke in the UN corri- 
dors goes like this: 

“Have you heard the new Soviet 
Marshal plan for Poland?” 

“No, what?” 

“Marshal Rokossovsky.”—Montre- 
al (Canada) Star. n 


When some people shift for 
themselves, they shift into 
neutral.—Bendixline, hm, Ben- 
dix Aviation Corp’n. 


“ » 


“What are you doing in the 
kitchen?” a German husband 
shouted to his wife on coming 
home from work. 

“I’m denazifying the potatoes, 
dear,” she repl'd. “Sorting out the 
big ones to use."—N Y Times. °o 


An “expert” is one who does 
so much guessing about one 


subject that some of his 
guesses are bound to be cor- 
rect. — Nuggets, hm, Barnes- 
Ross Co. 


Damon Runyon* sometimes dis- 
played the fastidiousness of an 
epicure in his eating habits. He 
was very particular about boiled 
eggs and specified they had to be 
boiled 3% min’s. He could tell to 
a clock-tick how long the cooks 
had boiled his eggs and, if their 
timing was in error by a few sec’s, 
he would send them back. One day 
Damon began to consider the time- 
lost economics involved in his ex- 
acting demands. He est’d the time 
wasted in convincing head waiters 
that his eggs were not boiled the 
prescribed 3% min’s, added to the 
time consumed waiting for a re- 
boiling, am’ted to 15 yrs! There- 
after he ate his eggs scrambled.— 
Ep WEINER, Damon Runyon Story. 
(Longman’s Green) Pp 





ADVERTISING: An electric adv’g 
sign has been invented in which 
neonlike, changeable messages, in 


5 colors, can be written with a 
special crayon on the black glass 
panel. The writing can be erased 
with cloth. (American Mag) 

AUTOMOBILES: A liguid applied 
to the inside of the windshield 
is said to form an invisible film 
that eliminates mist, steam or fog. 
Another liquid applied to outside 
of car windows thaws sleet, ice or 
frozen rain with no need for scrap- 
ing. (Parade) 

FISHING: Revolutionary device 
“shoots” baits, does away with 
hand-casting. Stream-lined and 
precision-made of special alumi- 
num alloys, caster is designed to 
take any size reel despite its over- 
all length of only 30% in’s. Be- 
cause of its size and weight, it 
can be handled with ease by be- 
ginner or expert caster. (Oppor- 
tunity) 

KITCHEN AIDS: Novel product 
for the kitchen has appearance and 
construction of a roll of paper 
towels, but each section is satu- 
rated with a detergent. A sheet 
torn off, dampened and crumpled 
is all ready for washing woodwork, 
floors, dishes or any other clean- 
ing-up chore. A couple of sheets 
will suffice for 1 dish-washing for 
average family. (Chicago Daily 
News) 

TRAVEL: A Paris firm has re- 
cently published an _  Internat’l 
Traveller’s Guide printed in both 
English and French. It contains 
the timetables of all the main 
ry’s, air services and steamship 
lines of all countries. Guide en- 
ables persons planning tours thru 
various parts of the world to sched- 
ule routes, connections before leav- 
ing home. (Tracks, hm, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry) 
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( daa 
Secret of Long Life 

Punch (London) has found 
tucked away in the British Muse- 
um The Secret of Long Life, writ- 
ten by GENSAKU, a Buddhist priest, 
and published in 1599. It consists 
largely of a series of don’ts, a form 
of prescription with a _ universal 
appeal to the medical mind. 

A short list of important pro- 
hibitions is appended with several 
examples of the principles of Chi- 
nese medicine on which they are 
based: 

The Chinese perceived that man 
is a sort of microcosmic universe. 
The sky is round, the earth square; 
man’s head is round, his feet are 
square; sun and moon= eyes; vege- 
tation=hair; rivers=saliva and 
blood; winds=breath, and so on. 
Therefore, one should go to bed at 
dusk and get up at dawn, keep hot 


The FBI Will Git You 
Ef You Den’t Watch Out! 


J Edgar Hoover’s come to AM A 
to stay 

An’ scrutinize our records an’ cause 
us all dismay, 

An’ probe into our 
snoop around a heap 

An’ analyze our every thought an’ 
the company we keep. 

An’ all us bad “monopolists” 
supper-time is done 

We set around the radio an’ has 
the mostest fun 

A 'listin’ to the witch-tales ‘at Mc- 
Grath tells about 

How the FBI will git you ef you 
don’t watch out! 


papers an’ 


when 


Wunst they wuz a doctor 
wouldn’t say his prayers 
Fer Bess an’ Marg an’ Harry an’ 

all the White House heirs. 
The nurses heerd him holler an’ 


who 


Pee ae 


Sie W ere 5 


and active in summer and cool and 
semi-dormant in winter, in every- 
thing imitating nature as closely 
as possible. 

The following precepts 
similar trains of reasoning: 

In spring and summer sleep with 
your head towards the east; in 
autumn and winter with your head 
towards the west. Never, under 
any circumstances, sleep with your 
head towards the north. 

Refrain from thinking while you 
are eating. 

Never talk while walking; it 
leads to a great loss of energy. If 
you have anything to say, stop 
and say it. 

A bath at dusk on 9th April 
every yr helps to ensure longevity. 

Refrain from eating during 
eclipses, whether lunar or solar, 
partial or complete. 


show 


his patients heerd him bawl 

An’ when they wint an’ looked fer 
him, he wuzn’t there at all! 

They put ’em in the deep-freeze 
safe from freedom of the press 

An’ went thru all his tax returns 
from ’38, I guess 

An’ all they ever left him wuz his 
pants turned round-about 

An’ the FBI will git you ef you 
don’t watch out! 


An’ wunst there wuz a dentist 
who'd allus scoff an’ sneer 

An’ say that social dentistry would 
NEVER happen here 

He defied the British Empire, 
Mister Bevin’s social state, 

An’ vowed his Yankee brothers 
would not share that tragic fate. 

An’ as his awful blasphemies made 
blue the office air 

He turned an’ saw two G-men a- 
standin’ by his chair. 

They quickly checked his records 
‘fore he knew what he’s about 
An’ the FBI will git you ef you 

don’t watch out! 

—Tom HENpDRICKs, of A M A, in a 
parody on JAS WHITCOMB RILEY’s 
poem “Little Orphan Annie,” quot- 
ed by Detos Avery, Chicago Trib- 
une Mag of Books. 
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Entered Under SECOND CLASS Postal Regulations 
Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


Every adult in England has | 
to pay a wkly contribution of | 
from 95 cents up to $1.82 as a | 
gen’l ins premium to give him I 


sick pay, unemployment pay, 
retiring pension, and death 
benefits, among other things... 
These obligatory payments make 
everybody feel they want some | 
return for their money. Con- | 
sequently, there has been a | 
terrific rush to get something | 
free—2 prs of spectacles, 2 wigs | 
(1 for work and 1 for pleasure), | 
a couple of dentures... | 
Dentists have appointment | 
books filled solidly for 3 or 4! 
mo’s ahead . The dentist’s | 
income has grown tremendous- 
ly; mounting in many cases to | 
a monthly check of $3,240 to | 
$4,050 from the Ministry. In oy 
test made on 5,000 dentists, t | 
was learned that over 50% earn | 
far above the yearly am’t of | 
$7,200 net (estimated) by the | 
Spens Comm for a 33 hr wk.— | 
Dr J L Karp, “How Nat’l Health | 
Service Works in England,” Oral | 
Hygiene, 11-'49. | 
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